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“TIME IS MONEY.” 


The sooner you get it the less it will cost 
you. 

It’s a business in which a man has to 
pay for gray hairs. 

At age twenty-five you get about twice 
as much as at forty-five—for the same ~ 
yearly cost. a 





The man of thirty gets more than three — 


times that of the man of sixty; and at ~ 
forty, more than four times that at sev- | 
enty. 

w# Mind these tworules, therefore: First, 
Begin Young, or, as Young as You Can; 
© Second, Hold on to the End. 

- Of course by this time you know what 

| we are talking about—Life Insurance. i 
And the Company—the Metropolitan. 
This is the Company that has a larger 
clientage than any other Company in 
América—larger, in fact, than all the 
others put together, omitting one! 

| All good Philistines will draw the infer- 
» ence. 

It also has a wide assortment of the best 
plans of insurance ever offered,—for all 
ages, and both sexes, and from $5 to 
$100,000 on individual lives. 

Write to the METROPOLITAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 1 Madison 
Avenue, New York, and get some facts 
and figures adapted to your age. 
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By EDGAR ALLAN POE 








ITH a modest foreword by Michael Mon- 
ahan, wherein the writer says, among 
other things: “‘ Whatever the awards of a fac- 
titious ‘Hall of Immortals,’ in the true pan- 
theon of American letters no name is writ 
higher than his. The humble home in which he 
dwelt has become a veritable shrine that will 
ere long be cared for by the State. Each suc- 
ceeding year new biographies of him are put 
forth, new and ever-heightened estimates of 
his genius are made. The artist has survived 
the man; the immortal success the temporary 
failure. And the world is making for Poe—as 
for so many other children of light whose fate 
it was to walk in darkness—its immemorial 
atonement.” 





On Kelmscott hand-made paper, Caslon old style 
type, bound roycroftie in limp chamois ; title page 
by Samuel Warner. Regular edition, $2.50 


A few on Imperial Japan Vellum, $15.00 
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TARIFF FOR TRANSIENTS 





MEALS (such as they are), Thirty- 
five Cents. 


LODGING, Fifty Cents. 


BOARD & LODGING by the week, 
say Seven Dollars. 


If parties of a dozen or more are to come, it is 
well to telegraph ahead to the Bursar, so ac- 
commodations can be secured. 


Beauty, Comfort, Safety 


Not only does the Lackawanna Railroad offer one of the 
most beautiful journeys in the United States, but it gives 
it with a greater degree of comfort than may be found on 
any other railroad. Its locomotives all are fitted with ap- 
= for burning anthracite coal, and from journey’s 
eginning to journey’s end neither smoke nor cinders mo- 
lest the traveler. Built as itis among the mountains it is 
j ballasted with stone, from which there is no dust, Railroad 
experts who have traversed it concede its road-bed to be 
second to none in the world, and however long the jour- 
ney, the traveler wil! feel neither jar nor jolt. Its ordinary 
coaches are built by the company, and they are noted for 
their comfort and for their conveniences. The best equip- 
ment of the great sleeping car companies may be found u 
on all through trains. The dining car service is up to the ; 
standard maintained on the best American railroads. Be- ' 
ing double-tracked for its entire length the danger of ordi- 
nary accidents is entirely eliminated, and the careful 
watchfulness constantly exercised by hundreds of em- ! 
prevess makes even an extraordinary accident almost an 
mpossibility, 



































Little Journeys 


To the Homes of GREAT MUSICIANS 





SERIES OF 1901 





ai, rHtTilXxe 


Each bound in Limp Chamois, silk 
lined, with silk marker, frontispiece 
portrait on Imperial Japan, hand- 
illumined, signed and numbered by 
the autho ws wt wwwwwasw@ 


The twelve volumes, $10.00 
Single Numbers, 1.00 





THE EDITION IS LIMITED TO 
1,000 COPIES OF EACH ISSUE 





The ROYCROFTERS at EAST 
AURORA, Erie Co., New York 
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at the BOOH-NOOK 
of JULIA EVERSON 


531 Guaranty Loan Building 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


A DAINTY HOLIDAY NOVELTY 


A neat, practical calendar, mounted with a genuine 

Kennedy print from the Kennedy & Goodman carbon 

studio, by mail, postage paid, for one dollar. 

To be had only by addressing the 

DECORATIVE ART COMPANY 
St. Catherines, Ontario, Canada. 











at Can You Crack ’Em? 100 catch problems 
vi with answers. Real brain ticklers. Mailed 
for 10 ceuts. Home Supply Co., D 1, 132 Nas- 
sau Street. New Fork. Just out, KNOTS. 


‘ Can You Untie ’Em? 10 cents, 





James Jeffrey Roche 
DEALER IN JOSH 


Fifty-seven Varieties 
www 


AsK your Grocer for the Blarney 
Brand of Chutney—taKe no other. 















Elbert Hubbard’s 


Time and Chance 








HIS is one of the books of 
the year which you simply 
must read. It is a big, heroic 
story told in a big way. “A 
Romance and a History: Being the 
Story of the Life of a Man,” is the 
characteristic sub-title. The chief per- 
sonage in “Time and Chance” is the 
heroic, unfortunate, but spectacular 
John Brown, & Mr. Hubbard makes 
much of him. 
Price, $1.50 at dealers or by mail. 


©G. 2. Wutnam’s Sons 


NEW YORK city 
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oo little monthly publication con- 

tains a lot of information, some of 
it about the New York Central, some 
about the steamers on the Hudson 
river, some about the lakes and rivers 
of Canada; more about the Adirondack 
mountains. It also contains timely 
notes of travel, a book table, in which 
are noticed books of interest to Ameri- 
can travelers, items in regard to Sara- 
toga, Lake George,.Lake Champlain, 
the Thousand Islands, Niagara Falls, 
the great West, the resorts of New 
England, etc., etc. 





















4 A copy will be mailed free, post-paid, to any 
address on receipt of a two-cent stamp, by 
George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, 
Grand Central Station, New York City. 
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THE PHILISTINE 
A Periodical of Protest 


Edited by ErsertT Hussarp 


CIRCULATION PER MONTH - - - 110,000 
FULL PAGE ADVERTISEMENT- - - $100.00 


LITTLE JOURNEYS 
Published Monthly 


Written by Etpert Hussarp 


CIRCULATION PER MONTH - - - 65,000 
FULL PAGE ADVERTISEMENT - - $100.00 








NE-HALF or one-quarter page at same rate. 

No discount on time contracte—the rates, 

though, may advance. Copy must be in by 
the first of the month preceding date of issue. All 
advertisements subject to our change and revision. 
However, proofs are always sent for correction. 
For further information, address 


CLARENCE P. ODELL, Advertising Manager 
EAST AURORA, NEW YORK 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


HE success of Little Journeys 
to Homes of Eminent Painters 
has encouraged Mr. Hubbard 
to shake the same tree again, 
so the series of Little Journeys for 
Nineteen Hundred and Two will be 











More Journeys to the Homes of 


m~. 


az 24+ > . 7 + - 

QC TTith 4T(ts 

They will be published as follows: 

1 RAPHAEL 7 COROT 

2 LEONARDO 8 CORREGGIO 

3 BOTTICELLI 9 HORACE VERNET 

4 THORWALDSEN 1o PAUL VERONESE 

; GAINSBOROUGH 11 CELLINI 
VELASQUEZ 12 WHISTLER 


One booklet a month will be issued 
as usual, beginning January Ist, 1902. 
The price will be Twenty-five Cents 
each, or Three Dollars for the year. 


All Life Members are entitled to and will re- 
ceive Little Journeys without further fee. 


The Philistine, $1 a year 
R lar Rates ) 
egu { Little Journeys, $3 a year 


SPECIAL — One. Dollar for Both, 
if subscription is sent at once. 











Francois Villon 


AN APPRECIATION 


. of the “Prince of Ballad-makers” by 
JUSTIN HUNTLY McCartTHy. A delightful 
little volume in exquisite format, white vel- 
lum cover, stamped in gold with decorated 
slide wrapper. Fifty cents postpaid. A hand- 
somely printed catalogue of Books & Art- 
istic Publications with over 200 illustrations 
by Gibson, Remington, Parrish, etc., free. 


R. H. RUSSELL, PUBLISHER, 
3 West 29th Street, New York City. 


Che Anna Morgan Studios 


DEVOTED TO THE ART OF EXPRESSION. 
Fine Arts Building (adjoining Auditorium) Cuicaco, ILL. 


Voice Culture, Physical Culture, Reading, Reciting, 
Rehearsals of Plays. Graduating Course. Special 
course during July. SEND FOR CATALOG. 


Address MISS ANNA MORGAN. 


“I will live cieanly, as a nobleman should.” 
Learn all about the J. B. L. CASCADE. Its use promotes 
health and induces longevity. A most wonderful remedial 
agent, it will appeal to your very highest sense of cleanli- 
ness. A 16-page descriptive pamphlet free for the asking. 
——— ob 1 B. Moyle, 117-119 West Ohio St., Allegheny, 
Pa., U. 8. A. 
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If you fear La Grippe, try Vin Mariani. 








Strengthens 
SYSTEM 
BODY 
BRAIN 
and 
NERVES 














(MARIANI WINE) 
No other preparation has ever received so many voluntary 


testimonials from eminent people as the world famous 
Mariani Wine. 


Gives Appetite 
Produces Refreshing Sleep 
A Safeguard Against 
Mental Diseases 
For overworked men, delicate women, sickly children, this 
healthful, ae and stimulating tonic has no equal. 


DosE—A small wine-glass full three times a day. 
Sold by all druggists. Refuse substitutes. 














The Roycrofters announce a 
NEW BOOK entitled 


£ ; z 


By FRA ELBERTUS 





HE initial essay, “A Message to Garcia,” was 

first printed in March, 1899. Since then it has 

been translated into nine different languages, 
and has been reprinted fifteen million (15,000,000) 
times. It has attained, it is believed, a wider circula- 
tion than any other piece of writing has ever before 
reached in the same length of time. Some people think 
that all of the Thirteen Other Things in this book are 
as good as the “ Message to Garcia,” if not better. 
{ Price of the book, bound roycroftie in limp leather; 
silk lined, portrait frontispiece, $2.00 
4 A few specially illumined, several sheets of the 
original manuscript bound in the book, $5.00 
{ Fifty copies on Japan Vellum, hand-illumined, three- 
fourths Levant, $15.00 





THE ROYCROFT SHOP 
which is in East Aurora, New York 
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Which would you rather have, 
if you could have your choice, 
transparent skin or perfect feat- 
ures? 


All the world would choose ” 
one way; and you can have it 


measurably. 


If you use Pears’ Soap and 


- live wholesomely otherwise, you 


will have the best complexion 


Nature has for you. 


Sold all over the world. 


















“Che DStorp of 
a Passion’ «ws 


By IRVING BACHELLER 





Tae Recuakr Eprrion on Roycroft hand-made paper, 
hand-illumined, bound Roycroftie, Two Dollars each. 
{Fifty copies on Imperial Japan, three-quarters Le- 
vant, Ten Dollars per copy. 





“The Story of a Passion” is just 
a tale of two old men who lov- 
ed the same Violin—that’s all. 





HERE is no doubt that Mr. Irving Bacheller 

has written some very Bad Stuff, for even the 

most gifted of men strike thirteen only at times 
—the flash of genius is essentially transient. But this 
story bears upon its facets the gleam of true art. Not 
a sentence in it can be changed or transposed. It is as 
near perfection as narrative can be woven on the 
loom of language. From the time it was first published 
in THE PHILISTINE, dozens of men and women promi- 
nent in Literature and Art have requested us to put it 
into enduring form, and in a dress worthy of its subtle 
and exquisite quality. This we have done, and the book 
is now ready to send out to the Faithful, all as ‘above 
truthfully stated, 
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THE “ALTON’S” ENGINEER 


IF YOU WISH TO 
HAVE A NICE HALF- 
TONE ENGRAVING, 
4}x3 INCHES, OF THE 
ABOVE PICTURE, 
SEND FOUR CENTS 
IN STAMPS TO 


GEO, J. CHARLTON, 


GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT, CHICAGO & 
ALTON RAILWAY, CHICAGO, ILL, 


























REV. GEORGE E. OHR 


begs to introduce himself to the 
Philistines as 


Potter-to the Push 
also 


Originator of the Bug-House 
Renaissance in Life, Letters and 
Art. Mr. Ohr, like Setebos, makes 
things out of Mud—and never 
duplicates. Correspondence solic- 


ited. Address, 
BILOXI, MISS. 


<> P. S. Mr. Ohr wishes to ex- 
plain that the * sess Rev. to his name 
does not signify that he is a preacher. 
It only means that he is worthy of 
Reverence, because he does his work 
as well as he can, and Minds his 
own Business. 
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Ingratitude. 


I think it ill becomes a Man— 
(Though he be sorely swat) 
Because his House has blown away, 
To grumble at his Lot. 
Ss. B. IRELAND. 
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About Leonardo. 


= |HEN that painstaking biographer, 
Arsene Houssaye, was endeavor- 
ing to fix the date of Leonardo da 
Vinci’s birth he interviewed a cer- 
tain Bishop, who waived the mat- 
ter thus, ‘Surely, what difference does it make 
since he had no business to be born at all ?”— 
a very Milesian-like reply. 

Houssaye was too sensible a man to waste 
words with the spiritually obese, and so merely 
answered in the language of Terence, “I ama 
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THE PHI- man and nothing that is human is alien to me.” 
LISTINE s The gentle Erasmus, when a boy, was once 


taunted by a school-fellow with having ‘“‘no 
name.” And Erasmus replied, “‘ Then I'll make 
one for myself.” And he did. 

No record of Leonardo’s birth exists, but the 
year is fixed upon in a very curious way. Cat- 
terina, his mother, was married one year after 
his birth. The date of this marriage is proven 
and the fact that the son of Pietro da Vinci was 
then a year old, is also shown. As the marriage 
occurred in 1453, we simply go back one year 
and say that Leonardo da Vinci was born in 
1452 bod 

Most accounts say that Catterina was a ser- 
vant in the da Vinci family, but a later and 
seemingly more authentic writer informs us that 
she was a governess and teacher of needle work. 
That her kinsmen hastened her marriage with 
the peasant, Vacca Accattabriga, seems quite 
certain: they sought to establish herin a certain 
position. And so she acquiesced, and avoided 
society’s displeasure, very much as Lord Bacon 
escaped disgrace by leaving “ Hamlet” upon 
Shakespeare’s doorstep. 

This child of Catterina’s found a warm welcome 
in the noble family of his father. From his very 
Dbabyhood he seems to have had the power of 
* 














winning hearts—he came fresh from God and THE PHI- 
brought love with him. We even hear a little LISTINE 
rustle of dissent from grandmothers and aunts 
when his father, Pietro da Vinci, married, and 
started housekeeping as did Benjamin Frank- 
lin, “with a wife and bouncing boy.” 
The charm of the childis again revealed by the 
fact that his step-mother treated him as her own 
babe, and lavished her love upon him even from 
her wedding morn. Perhaps the compliment 
should go to her, as well as the child, for the 
woman whose heart goes out to another wo- 
man’s babe is surely good quality. And this 
was the only taste of motherhood that the brave 
woman knew, for she passed out in a few months. 
w Fate ordained that Leonardo should have 
successively four step-mothers, and should live 
with all of them in happiness and harmony; 
for he made his father’s house his own. 
Leonardo was the idol of his father and all these 
step-mothers. He had ten half-brothers who 
alternately boasted of his kinship, and flouted 
him. Yet nothing could seriously disturb the 
serenity of his mind. When one of his uncles 
| died the brothers sought to dispossess Leonar- 
| do of his rights, and we hear of a lawsuit, which 
was finally compromised. Yet note the magna- 
nimity of Leonardo—in his will he leaves be- 
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THE PHI- quests to these brothers who had sought to 
LISTINE undo him ! +324 





Of the life of the mother after her marriage we 
know nothing. There is a vague reference in 
Vasari’s book to her “large family and growing 
cares,” but whether she followed her son’s 
career we cannot say. Leonardo never mentioned 
her, yet one writer has attempted to show that 
the rare beauty of that mysterious face shown 
in so many of Leonardo’s pictures was drawn 
from the face of his mother. 

No love story comes to us in Leonardo’s own 
life—he never married, Ventura suggests that 
‘on account of his birth, he was indifferent to 
the divine institution of marriage.” But this is a 
pure conjecture. We know that his great contem- 
poraries, Michael Angelo, Raphael, Titian and 
Giorgione, never married, and we know further 
that there was a sort of sentiment in the air at 
that time that an artist belonged to the Church, 
and his life, like that of a priest, was sacred to 
her service +44-% 

Like Sir William Davenant, Leonardo was 
proud of the mystery that surrounded his birth 
—it differentiated him from the mass, and placed 
him as one set apart. Well might he have used 
the language put into the mouth of Edmund in 
“King Lear.” In one of Leonardo’s manuscripts 
4 








is found an interjected prayer of thankfulness THE PHI- 
for “the divinity of my birth, and the angels LISTINE 
that have guarded my life and guided my feet.” 
} @ This idea of “ divinity” is strong in the mind 
of every great man. He recognizes his sonship, 
and claims his divine parentage. The man of 
masterly mind is perforce an Egoist. When 
he speaks he says, ‘‘ Thus saith the Lord.” If 
he did not believe in himself, how could he ever 
make others believe in him? Small men are 
apologetic and give excuses for being on earth, 
| and reasons for staying here so long, and run 
and peek about to find themselves dishonorable 
gtaves. Not so the Great Souls—the fact that 
they are hereis proof that God sent them. Their 
actions are regal, their language oracular, their 
manners affirmative. 
Leonardo’s mental attitude was sublimely gra- 
cious—he had no grievance with his Maker—he 
accepted life, and found it good. 
“We are all sons of God and it doth not yet 
appear what we shall be.” 
ELBERT HUBBARD. 


# Why not become a Life Member 
of the American Academy of Immor- 
tals, and thus conserve your cosmic 
potentialities ! 
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A Prose Pastelle. 


|T crept into my mind—this won- 

drous thief. 
A\ It had no shape, no color. Its pres- 
ence stole all the light and shade 
of life and played upon it. 

© strong was this magic thief that it forced an 
entrance to my soul and carried it away! Out, 
out into the cold we went. 
I seemed to see great drifts of snow upon the 
frozen ground, and hear merry laughing skaters 
as they flew past me on the river. 
I stood and watched them until my hands and 
feet were numb, 
Suddenly I felt a change! 
A lower, softer tone, and by some magic I 
seemed to feel a sultry breath of summer! A 
sweet damp smell told me of meadow grass. I 
listened. 
The sound of running water betrayed the pres- 
ence of a brook. I closed my eyes. 
From out the woods of pine two lovers came. 
My heart beat fast. I heard them say “ good- 
bye.” 
The pathos was so great in her soft voice I 
knew her love was real. 
No room for lies in his strong tone—I saw him, 
6 














He was big and gentle s¢ They were parting THE PHI- 
for many years. Why, I could not seem toun- LISTINE 
derstand. She was so fair,so sweet, so young! 
i I was about to go to her and ask—but all was 
still! 
The voices had ceased. 
BELLE M. WALKER. 


oa 
Red Corpuscles and Art. 


HE trouble with the arts today is 
that they are anemic. They are 
deficient in red corpuscles. This is 
true of the drama; it is true of 
music, painting, sculpture, poetry 
—all the arts. George Moore used to have a 
phrase for it. “ Art today,” he would say, “lacks 
guts!” 234d 
| And so it does. 
Were I to use my own phrase I should say that 
| what we all lack is the Rabelaisian spirit. Per- 
haps it is not quite easy to define this spirit in 
exact terms—unless one should use Luther’s 
alliterative phrase—but your idea of it is clear 
enough. In every age when art has a strong ac- 
cent, when it displays vigor, inventive force, 
power of hand, originality, you find something 
of this Rabelaisian spirit. It sparkles in Aristo- 
7 
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THE PHI- phanes. It flaunts itself magnificently across 
LISTINE the Renascence. It laughs with youin the mirth 





of the Canterbury Pilgrims, just as it beckons 
you from the insolent canvas of Titian. Shakes- 
peare had it, and his contemporaries. It sat with 
Jan Steen in his cabaret among blowsy girls 
and ragged lads. It was conspicuous in Goethe’s 
life and letters, as in Fielding’s and Wagner’s, 
Rubens’ and Balzac’s. You can’t get away 
from it +444 
' Wherever and whenever art and letters attain 
virility, vitality, force of hand, strength of cre- 
ation, there you find this Rabelaisian spirit, 
which is, indeed, the spirit of the natural, whole- 
some man, who loves and laughs, labors and 
ptays, and is unashamed. 
There is just a trifle more to this than was hinted 
in Martin Luther’s phrase. ‘‘ Wine, woman and 
song,” he wrote, and after he had written the 
words the devil appeared to him. Martin Luther 
threw his ink bottle at the devil (the stain is to 
be seen on the wall in Eisenach to this day) and 
routed him gloriously. This was well done of 
Martin. It gives us reason to believe that he 
would not have objected to an emendation of 
his phrase, which should make it read: “Wine, 
woman, song and religious fervor.’’ And this 
perhaps is—as near as one can get it—that state 
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of the natural man which is described as Rabe- 
laisian +444 

It would seem that the natural man loves all 
that tends to expand his emotions, and that his 
artis merely the expression of his joyin expan- 
sive life. Whenever life has gone strenuously, 
when he found himself in a great age—in the 
stormily magnificent fifteenth century, in the 
sturdy and subtle seventeenth century—he has 
made for himself an artistic instrument, reso- 
nant, beautiful, capable of expressing his virile 
and individual emotions. 

Great art is always virile. 

The slim pallidities of Fra Angelico belong to 
a day of degenerate and monkish thought. 
Rubens’ great blonde women are the solaces of 
the eternal fighting man. 

And if the great artist has always been virile 
and wholesome, he has also been the broad, 
spendthrift, Rabelaisian man—spendthrift of his 
golden fancy, his wit, his heart, his intelligence. 
He has not chiseled a sonnet—like Mallarme, 
and called himself a poet. Like Homer, like 
Shakespeare, like Goethe, like Titian, like Ru- 
bens and da Vinci and Angelo, he has poured 
forth a rich and golden stream, which only death 
could dam. I do not think that there is a better 
example of the essential prodigality of the great 
9 































THE PHI- 
LISTINE 





THE PHI- artist than Rubens—not even Shakespeare, who 
LISTINE dowered the world with so much intellectual 





magnificence. And I like to think of Rubens 
sitting in his garden (while his handsome wife 
sat near, and his handsome children frolicked 
with the peacocks), and sketching out, before 
breakfast, a masterpiece. 

What a great, flamboyant energy was here! 
When one thinks of Rubens there is a measure 
of discouragement in looking at the art and let- 
ters of the present day. I fear it is a little gener- 
ation, dear Lord, a dyspeptic generation, which 
whimpers pallid roundelays. When a hirsute 
and Rabelaisian person like Walt Whitman 
passes, a shudder runs through organized socie- 
ty, so monstrous he seems and gross. 

And this, as I have said, disquiets the thinking 
man. He cannot persuade himself that all is 
well with the age that has a petty and pallid 
taste in art and letters. He recognizes the sway 
of the artificial in the admiration which the 
modish art critic professes for Botticelli. He 
acknowledges sadly that it is the mode to ad- 
mire the degenerate, the etiolate, the smug, the 
caduque, the petty things of this day or the 
gtimacing symbols—out of which all meaning 
has faded—of the days gone by. 

But personally I believe that art is passing 
10 








away from this evil fashion. I believe there is THE PHI- 
dawning upon the world a new lustiness. I like LISTINE 
the echo of these Turkish war-cries. I have 
faith in the wholesomeness of the scarlet ener- 
! gies of battle. And equally I believe that out of 
more strenuous days will come higher ideals for 
art, nobler books, more vital paintings, realler 
music, statues worthy of warriors. 
It needs only a whiff or two of powder to blow 
away all the petty, primping ideals of the mod- 
ern schools of art and letters. Then will come 
some new art and literature and an apprecia- 
tion of what was sane and great in the work of 
the past. Perhaps I am over-hopeful in this 
matter. Be that as it may, I cannot persuade my- 
self that it is the critical person’s business to 
write only of books that never will be read, of 
plays that never will be seen, of pictures and 
marbles that the future will willingly neglect. 
w Of late it has been a bad fashion to exalt the 
second-rate men of the past—perhaps asa sub- 
} tle compliment to the men of the present. 
I think it is about time that we were done with 
this affectation and pose. It is a poor form of 
wit to sneer at Shakespeare. It is a mark of un- 
intelligence to shudder at red blood corpuscles. 
There has been far too much of this. 
Who are the popular writers of the day? Ca- 
rr 
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THE PHI- duque persons sy And the popular dramatists ? 
LISTINE Smug gentilities like Pinero and Grundy. It is 





woeful and true. Even the playgoers, who as- 
sume the attitudes of superior persons, get no 
higher in their likings than the pallid ratiocina- 
tions of Ibsen or the empty dogmatism of Henri 
Becque. And all this is mint and annis and 
cummin. There can be no drama—there can be 
no vital art of any sort—until there has grown 
up an appreciation of the Rabelaisian spirit, until 
we dare to face our passions; until we are 
unashamed of the riot of red blood corpuscles; 
until we are frank enough to be what the dear 
Lord made us—lusty, joyous men and women, 
lovers of apples and flagons, carnal and un- 
abashed 244+ 

It was Heine who pointed out that the Berliners 
are moral—because they sit in snow up to the 
navel; and this is the morality of art and letters 
today. It is an artificial and unclean morality. 
It is the insincere modesty of the fig leaf. Ah! 
fer the frank, sweet innocence that used the fig 
leaf as a fan. 

If the drama is to be what it has been, if the 
arts are to get on their legs, we shall have to 
get into life some of the old, open Rabelaisian 
spirit, some of the unabashed recognition of 
appetite and sex and the wholesome vulgarity 
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of the natural man sy As George Moore said THE PHI- 
| bluntly, “ Art today lacks guts!” LISTINE 
| And so it does. 
| But it lacks just a trifle more. You remember 
| my emendation of Luther’s motto? It had some- 
thing to do with religious fervor. Before there 
can be any sincere art we have got to get over 
the absurd mock-modesty of denying that we 
have immortal souls—the intellectual fashion 
of two decades ago, made for the pseudo-scien- 
tific pose of irreligion. A great many people per- 
sist in this fashion—as though they were to 
wear coats or bonnets of 1870! There is a beau- 
tiful sincerity, a magnanimous and salutary 
egotism in assuming that you have an immor- 
’ tal soul. You may not have one; I do not say 
you have. But, if you are going to accomplish 
anything in art, you have got to believe you have, 
@w The art of the future? 
Ah! my pallid and anemic friends—playwriters, 
poets, musicians, painters—we need have no 
fear of that if you will but get out into the open 
spaces of life, let your blood riot and your pas- 
sion blaze unchecked; let your natural and 
wholesome egotism have its way, even though 
it should lead you to the whimsical conclusion 
that you have an immortal soul. 
Read Rabelais, mes amis, and become Rabe- 
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laisian sy Of such are the kingdom of art. 
VANCE THOMPSON. 
wv 


Experience. 


) AM glad the thorn is on my brow, 
that the blood trickles over my 
face: when I see my brother’s 
wounds, I will also feel his pain. 
w Iam glad I fell today beneath 
my cross: when I see another prostrate, I will 
know the weight of the burden. 

Iam glad I cried for succor: I will know the 
sound of a heart-cry. 

Iam glad I suffered alone, deserted: I willknow 
the bitterness of desolation. 

MURIEL STRODE. 


a 
EART to HEART TALKS 
with PHILISTINES by the 
Pastor of His Flock Qe We 


m|ET ’s be honest and frank, Dearie: 
there ’s no one listening. 

Let ’s acknowledge that in every 
religion, no matter how perverted 
by superstition, there is at the bot- 



























tom a fundamental verity. The dogmas of “con- THE PHI- 
| viction” and regeneration have in them the LISTINE 
germ of truth. Youth starts out with intent to 
test all things, and an over-weening faith in its 
own power. The words “youth” and “folly” 
we write down together as if they were synony- 
mous. Youth expects to win by its own might: 
youth holds life lightly, and believes all things 
mortal but itself. So pleasure lures, conquest 
beckons and self is ever uppermost. Youth cuts 
’cross lots and expects to cheat fate and suc- 
cessfully defy nature. But all this seems only a 
necessary part of evolution, and if you attempt 
to escape the Byronic Period by putting the girl 
in a convent, and to make a “ Willie Boy” out 
s of the lad by scaring him into a conversion, you 
miss one linkin the evolution and get a rare- 
ripe that is rotten at the core. Regeneration that 
comes before adolescence means sun-kissed 
fruit that falls first. There is a time to teach 
things as well as a way. 
But time is a great avenger as well as educa- 
tor; only the education is usually deferred until 
it no longer avails in this incarnation, and is 
valuable only for advice—and nobody wants 
advice. Death-bed repentances may be legal 
tender for Salvation in another world, but for 
this they are below par. And regeneration that 
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THE PHI- is postponed until the man has no further capac- 
LISTINE ity for sin, is little better. For sin is only per- 


verted power, and the man without capacity for 
sin has no ability to do good—is n’t that so? 
His soul is a Dead Sea that supports neither 
ameeba nor fish, neither noxious bacillinor use- 
ful life. Happy is the man who conserves his 
God-given energy until wisdom and not pas- 
sion shall direct it. So the younger in life a 
man makes the resolve to turn and live, pro- 
vided he is a man, the better for him and the 
better for the world. 

The idea of ‘Cosmic Consciousness ’—being 
born again—has its root in verity and truth. 


HAVE po said that the 
true foreman appoints himself. 
To this I would now add that the 
true guest is of his own inviting— 
you cannot deny him. 
When the Leech came, I sized him up as a 
Casual flying a trifle light, and after putting 
soul into a fervent hand-clasp, I suggested that 
he look round the Shop, and turned to my desk. 
w “No hurry,” said the Leech with a bland 
nonchalance, seating himself upon a corner of 
Uncle John’s Oaken Symphony ; “ you see, I’m 
going to stay with you a while.” 
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“Ah! beg pardon,” I stammered, and then THE PHI- 
tangled myself up in a confused effort to work LISTINE 
off something about the “unexpected pleas- 
ure,”’ etc., etc. 

It was a moment of painful embarrassment for 
me—not so for the Leech, who smiled in easy 
self-possession. 

Now suddenly I bethought me that owing to 
the failure of the Pan Am to compete success- 
fully with the attractions at Sun-up, we were 
sleeping three in a bed: also that to guard 
against further invasion Michael Monahan had 
surrounded himself with a sort o’ Papal screen, 
behind which he looks like a Bishop from County 
Cork—a little damaged ; and Sammy the Artist 
was swearing a Halibi on all comers. 

I ventured to submit these facts in a speech that 
was not remarkable for coherency—the habit 
of public oratory has not entirely overcome my 
native diffidence. 

But the Leech was absolutely unabashed—the 
Eyebrow intent on him in that moment after- 
ward reported that he never turned a hair. 

** No excuses, old fellow,’ he said with delight- 
ful candor; “I should never mind a few incon- 
veniences—used to that sort of thing—besides, 
you know, it is so truly roycroftie!”’ 

Then in a burst of frankness the Leech informed 
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THE PHI- me that hewas really obliged to accept my gen- 


LISTINE erously proffered hospitality, having no return 





ticket, and being “all in” as to his finances. 

A careful study of my philosophy (he said) had 
convinced him that the Ideal Life is only our 
normal life as we live it at East Aurora; and 
this he judged was the only life for him. 

And so here he was. 

I am aware that some things can be done, like 
(say) carrying the Lettuce to Gomez. 

But the Leech is with me yet.—He goes about 
scattering smiles and sunshine, keeping folks 
from their tasks, smokes cigarettes in bed, and 
will do anything and everything but work. But 
his cheerfulness is a sufficient shield—he has 
me undone, and I see plainly that I shall never 
acquire the hardihood to Rush him up to the 
Four-o’-Clock Train. 


i 

aaa NE Bug-House Wilshire, who ex- 
plains seven times in one article, 
tai that his father left him a fortune, 
came on from Los Angeles to 
New York with intent to turn the 
Metropolis upside down with the money his 
father left him. 

His first move was to challenge William Jen- 
nings Bryan to a debate, ten thousand dollars 
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a side, as to whether there was any virtue feft THE PHI- 
in Syracuse or the Straight Front Corset. LISTINE 
This challenge, of course, was for no other pur- 
pose than to advertise Wilshire, whose father 
left him a fortune and nothing else. 

Wilshire is the man who a year ago started a 
magazine at Los Angeles, with the money his 
mother left him, and called said magazine ‘‘ The 
Philistine.” I had to say, “‘ Quit that, Willie!” 
three times, just like that, before he did. 
Wilshire’s present magazine is the “‘ Poo-Bah,” 
and it informs the world in black-face roman that 
Wilshire has a van dyke beard, hot vest, check 
pants, and tan shoes. You would know this man 
anywhere! 442-2 

And now Mr. Madden, Third Assistant Post- 
master General, has very properly denied Wil- 
lie’s “* Poo-Bah ”’ the privileges of Second Class 
Matter, claiming that the contents are certain- 
ly Third Class at the least. Wilshire’s maga- 
zine is entirely devoted to advertising Wilshire’s 
van dyke whiskers, his check pants and tan 
shoes—no other possible reason for its existence 
being disclosed anywhere in its pages. 

Mr. Madden is surely onto his job, from Wil- 
shire’s own side of the story, which he relates 
in tearful strains through his whiskers, in an 
open letter to Président Roosevelt, complaining 





THE PHI- of Madden. Then to prove his delicacy and good 





LISTINE taste, Wilshire places a picture of the President 





on the cover of his magazine and alongside 
prints another picture of himself, his van dyke 
whiskers and hot vest, bought with the money 
his uncle left him. Just below in italics is this 
line, “Mr. Wilshire was a dear and personal 
friend of the late William Ewart Gladstone.” 
Mr. Madden is onto his job. 

The leaky and unstaunched quality of the Wil- 
shire Thinkery is shown when the man com- 
plains because twenty-seven numbers of his 
magazine at Los Angeles went through as Sec- 
ond Class, and his first issue at New York was 
flagged. Willie explains at great length that the 
Los Angeles issues were totally different in 
quality from the New York issue, and he refers 
to Mr. Madden as a ‘‘mushroom muleteer” 
and a “‘ beeswax janitor,” because Mr. Madden 
did not base his ruling concerning the New 
York publication, on an examination of the stuff 
printed at Los Angeles six months before. 

But the one damning count that Wilshire brings 
against Madden is that Madden was once fire- 
man ona locomotive. That Madden once fired a 
locomotive, if he fired well, is to his credit; and 
it is equally to his credit that he fired Wilshire 
and the “ Poo-Bah.” If Madden’s father had left 
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him a pot of money, then Madden would not THE PHI- 
have had to fire a locomotive and would stand LISTINE 
much higher in the estimation of Wilshire. 
Wilshire’s paper pretends to champion the labor 
cause, and yet Wilshire taunts Madden with 
having been fireman on a locomotive! 
I wonder who it was appointed Willie of the 
Whiskers and Warm Weskit to patronize the 
toilers of America—Willie who never worked a 
day in his life. Perhaps it was his auntie, who 
left him all that money. 
To the woods, Willie, to the woods! 

wv 
HIS from a late issue of the “‘ Bos- 
ton Transcript”’ is not half as bad 
as it might be: 
This morning a certain eminent 
physician was discussing with a 
friend the lecture that was given last night at 
Tremont Temple. The doctor rather liked the 
address, but wisely filed a few minor exceptions, 
so as to give an opportunity to hedge later if 
obliged to. 
“ The man certainly has moral courage to stand 
up there and say what he did, but I could n’t 
help pitying him!’’ said the doctor. 
«“ Pity!” said the friend, ‘he does n’t need your 
pity—what do you pity him for?” 
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THE PHI- “Oh, of course, you did not realize it—for you 





LISTINE are not a physician—but you noticed that little 





hesitation in his speech ? kind ofan impediment, 
you know. Well, that is an incipient nervous 
disorder, and reveals lack of control. I have 
seen fifty cases just like it, if I ’ve seen one. It 
is sure to develop into creeping paralysis or 
locomotor ataxia; now mark my words, it will 
keep getting worse and in a year that man will 
not be able to speak at all.” 

‘* Oh, rodents!” laughed the friend, ‘that little 
hesitation you tell about is High Art, and took 
the Fra ten years to acquire. He puts it on every 
morning, and every night when he goes to bed 
takes it offand hangs it on the bed post, with his 
neck-tie that symbols the mystic potencies thril- 
ling in his Ego.” 


HAVE . profound respect for 
boys. Grimy, ragged, tousled boys 
in the street often attract me 
strangely. A boy is a man in the 
cocoon—you do not know what it 
is going to become—his life is big with possi- 
bilities. He may make or unmake kings, change 
boundary lines between states, write books that 
will mold characters, or invent machines that 
will revolutionize the commerce of the world. 
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Every man was a boy—it seems strange, but it THE PHI- 
is really so. Would n’t you like to turn Time LISTINE 
backward, and see Abraham Lincoln at twelve, 
when he had never worn a pair of boots ?—the 
lank, lean, yellow, hungry boy, hungry for love, 
hungry for learning, tramping off through the 
woods for twenty miles to borrow a book, and 
spelling it out crouching before the glare of the 
burning logs 4444 

Then there was that Corsican boy, one of a 
goodly brood, who weighed only fifty pounds 
when ten years old, who was thin and pale and 
perverse and had tantrums and had to be sent 
supperless to bed or locked in a dark closet be- 
cause he would n’t “‘mind!”’ Who would have 
thought that he would have mastered every 
phase of warfare at twenty-six, and when the 
Exchequer of France was in dire confusion, 
would say, “ The finances ? I will arrange them.” 
w Distinctly and vividly I remember a squat, 
freckled boy who was born in the “‘ Patch”’ and 
used to pick up coal along railroad tracks in 
Buffalo. A few months ago I had a motion to 
make before the Court of Appeals at Rochester. 
That boy from the “ Patch”’ was the judge who 
wrote the opinion, granting my petition. 
Yesterday I rode horseback past a field where 
a boy was plowing. The lad’s hair stuck out 
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THE PHI- through the top of his hat, one suspender held 
LISTINE his trousers in place, his form was bony and 


awkward, his bare legs and arms were brown 
and scratched and briar-scarred. He turned his 
horses just as I passed by, and from under the 
flapping brim of his hat he cast a quick glance 
out of dark, half-bashful eyes, and modestly 
returned my salute. When his back was turned 
I took off my hat and sent a God-bless-you 
down the furrow after him. 

Who knows ?—I may yet go to that boy to bor- 
row money, or to hear him preach, or to beg him 
to defend me in a law-suit ; or he may stand with 
pulse unmoved, bare of arm, in white apron, 
ready to do his duty, while the cone is placed 
over my face, and night and death come creep- 
ing into my veins. 

Be patient with the boys—you are dealing with 
Soul-stuff—Destiny waits just around the cor- 
ner ++34 

Be patient with the boys! 


HE me thinks that place and 
power are fine things, but let him 
know that the President has paid 
dearly for his White House,” said 
the sage of Concord. 

ost miserable man I ever knew was one 































who married a rich woman, and looked after THE PHI- 
her thousand acres and made reportofherbonds LISTINE 
and stocks. 

If the stocks failed to pay dividends he was 
asked, why? And if the acres had a fallow year 
this married man had to explain to a tearful wife, 
an irate mother-in-law, and sundry sarcastic 
next of kin. When he wanted funds for himself he 
was given dole, and if he wished toinvite guests 
he had to prove them standard bred and free 
from fault and blemish. My friend was a Jeffer- 
sonian Democrat, and longed for the Life of 
Simplicity, but at dinner each day an awful 
butler in solemn black, who saw nothing and 
everything, kept a death watch until the sweat 
started on the poor victim’s forehead and appe- 
tite vanished. If he rode out it was behind horses 
with docked tails, anda flunkey that flunked 
without ceasing +444 

“ But you do not believe in maiming a horse by 
cutting off its tail!’ I said when I saw the team 
in waiting +424 

‘“* Softly, softly,” replied the serf, “‘can you not 
see ? this is in the interests of domestic peace.” 
And a rustle of skirts on the stairs placed the 
snuffers on further discussion. 

The priest, by his potent words had given my 
friend all that for which he had sought. He had 
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THE PHI- married for a home—he got it. It was as beauti- 
LISTINE fula home as ever the sun shone upon. Forty 


servants looked after it. There was an income, 
secured beyond the danger of indiscretion by a 
fortune that could not be tampered with. And 
then there was the wife—and her mother. 
Fate had given my friend everything for which 
men dare, and a few things beside. 
Yet he became apologetic, hesitating, acquired 
the Goodyear vertebrae, and finally developed 
the Sanitarium Habit. For the Sanitarium Habit 
there is no cure save. poverty, and my friend 
could not be poor if he tried: his wife’s funds 
came every month, willy nilly. But there came 
a day when my friend was taken ‘by the wife 
and mother in a private car to Hot Springs. 
There death gave him treatment and freed him 
from his pain. 
we 

aayi| NCE upon a day an old man made 
S| a will. 
He mentioned me in this will. 
He called me his faithful and lov- 
wi ing friend, and bequeathed to me 
his silver watch. I was never before so touched 
by a gift, or the mention of my name. 
A lawyer read the will in the parlor, after the 
funeral—a room filled with the close sickening 
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odor of flowers sy The dead man called me his THE PHI. 
faithful and loving friend! I wept salt tears of LISTINE 
joy, and only regretted that I had not been 

a better friend tohim and everybody. 

The old man could have given me the watch 

without an extra word, and even this would have 

told much. But he gave it with a kind word and 

a loving thought. 

We say many generous things about the dead, 

but what a thrill of joy is caused when the dead 

say kind things about the living! Everybody 

should make a will, and write it himself, even if 

he has nothing to give but a silver watch and 

a kind word. 


o 

LIVE Count came to see us the 
other day—a real live Count. He 
is in this country studying sociol- 
ogy, with intent to make a report 
to his Home Government. Some 
one in Buffalo told him he should visit the Roy- 
croft Shop, and he came here with a Secretary, 
a valet and Preconceived Ideas. 

He thought (and still thinks) we are running a 
Reform School. 

I showed him a room where forty or more girls 
were at work—bright, fine, healthy country girls, 
girls who never have been more than twenty 
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THE PHI- miles from home, and are innocent as lambs 
LISTINE before they are sheared, or calves at weaning 


time. The Count adjusted his monocle, and 
after a little pause, said to me in a royal whis- 
per, “‘ Ah! how vot you call sad to see ze mark 
of sin zat can neffer be vash avay—I vould know 
zey vas ba-a-a-d!” 

I looked at the man and saw he was in fond 
memory running down the dim and misty vista 
of his past and congratulating himself that ex- 
perience had given him insight. Sol let him pat 
himself upon his back. He thought he knew—he 
chattered like a Chinese when you have lost 
your laundry ticket and want your washing. He 
explained everything to me, compared our Shop 
with other similar institutions (?) in France and 
Austria, and then told me of these in pigeon 
English +444 

No, I did not explain anything to him, because 
language does not explain anything. The Count 


‘could not comprehend a Roycroft Idea, because 


he brought no Roycroft Ideas with him. 
He was a “Nobleman.” I laughed aloud and 
then sighed to think of this joke of Dame Na- 
ture, in allowing men to take a dubb and by 
legal enactment call it “‘ Noble.” 
“ How long vas it dot you hold your office—four 
years, yes?” he asked. 
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“ During good behavior,” I answered. 


THE PHI. 


“Oh,” he replied, “ze Croker Boss vill haf you LISTINE 


out, and a new Superintendent vill be here soon 
—zere vas no permanent in Amerique,” and his 
Secretary standing at his elbow took down his 
words in Pitman shorthand. 
This man spoke four languages and had no 
ideas to express in any. He and his forefathers 
for many generations have lived off other men’s 
labor—the law of his land makes him a nobleman. 
sw God makes the Noble Man. 
The fine irony of an entailed nobility is so ob- 
vious one marvels to think it still endures. 
This Count walked around one of our big, lusty, 
silent carpenters—an honest man—a man of 
power, with no pretence in his composition— 
nothing to conceal. 
I looked at the two and said: God made the 
Carpenter. Man made the Count. 
cl 

y|AID Cassiodorus, writing a thou- 
sand years ago: Idleness is the 
enemy of the soul ; hence Brethren 
f y Ay should at certain hours work at 

4 2u<é.3| manual labor, and at other times 
engage in holy reading, then in silent reverie 
and prayer—these things are God’s will, for they 
bring good results. 
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F you ever feel an inclination to 
write a strong, sarcastic and 
“fetching” letter, go ahead, dip 
your pen in aqua fortis and write 
it # Then throw it into the waste 
basket. By the time the man would have other- 
wise received it, you will have gotten over your 
wrath or forgotten the incident. 

Yesterday’s triumphs belong to yesterday, with 
all of yesterday’s defeats and sorrows—the Day 
is here, the time is Now. 

If pleasures are greatest in anticipation, just 
remember that this is true also of trouble. 
Live so to get the approbation of your Other 
Self, and success is yours. But pray that suc- 
cess will not come any faster than you are able 
to endure it. 











If we are ever damned it will not be because 
we have loved too much, but because we have 
loved too little. 


Every spirit makes its house; but as afterward 
the house confines its spirit, you had better 
build well, 
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ASZa SeGed| Philistine Feed for the Faithful, 
ro ey Mr. Michael Monahan (late of 







She4i| County Cork) offered these more 

5 SZesth| | 4 
a eie=s Seas) or less amusing remarks: 

**I do not say that our Pastor’s fine edge has 
been dulled or his artistic conscience perverted 
by his regrettable business success; but I am 
sure he has thus been led into some painful 
inconsistencies, not the least of which is a 
damaging and inevitable comparison with the 
ancient enemy Bok. I have seen in the office of 
Major Pond (stylist and author of ‘The Grip- 
sack in Literature’) a mammoth lithograph 
representing Mr. Bok, ‘the most popular young 
man in America ’—so runs the legend—address- 
ing an audience of I should say at least thirty 
thousand. Mr. Bok is depicted in the degage 
attitude characteristic of the editor, with one 
hand gracefully thrust into his trousers pocket ; 
while the great audience, as foreseen by the 
prophetic imagination of Major Pond, rises tier 
upon tier to the vaulted roof, every face wear- 
ing that look of rapt interest which denotes a 
paid admission. 
“Beside this formidable Work of Art hangs a 
modest chromo of the ‘Pastor of his Flock,’ 
with no discoverable audience in the foreground, 
3r 





NCE upon a time at a Certain THE PHI- 


LISTINE 





THE PHI- the middle or remote distance. As if to head 
LISTINE and send home the suggestion conveyed by 
Major Pond’s exhibit, I regret that Mr. Hubbard 
is now claiming a circulation of 100,000 for THE 
PHILISTINE, while Mr. Bok triumphantly 
asserts 800,000 for the Hum Journal. In the 
language of commercial success, does not this 
mean that our beloved Pastor has mathemati- 
cally risen to the one-eighth part of the value 

of Bok?” * * * 


The humor of the foregoing observations, as 
Cap’n Cuttle would remark, lies in the “appli- 
cation on ’em.”’ Anyhow the comparison sug- 
gested by my friend of the Peat Bog is not for 
me to discuss. But tho I have been accused of 
carrying too much Ego in my Cosmos, nobody 
can convict me of the following Choice Bit 


which I find in the lecture circular of the Cele- 
brated Entertainer with whom my name has 
been unfortunately linked: 

“ Mr. Bok’s popularity with women has perhaps 
mever been equaled. To Young Women his 
Personality is perhaps The Most Attractive in 
American Public Life Today!” 

The motto of Philistia cannot be attacked, and 
needs no defense: DO YOUR WORK TODAY 
AS WELL AS YOU CAN,—& BE KIND, 
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Rider Severely Hurt 


A Cincinnati man visiting in Texas,on a ranch, 
was thrown from a horse and so severely injur- 
ed that his life was despaired of. He takes pride 
in telling how fodd saved his life. The heavy 
drugs given seriously injured his stomach, and 
as he says, ‘“‘It seemed I would soon have to 
stafve in the midst of plenty. My stomach re- 
fused to enaegpes and I ran down from 165 to 
133 pounds. en my appetite failed I was 
teady to give up, and it looked as though I 
would soon ‘ wink out.’ 
One morning the foreman’s daughter brought 
in what she called a splendid food and it turned 
out to be Grape-Nuts. A little skeptical, I ate it 
and found it was good, & just the kind of food 
I could keep on my stomach, which had been 
almost burned out by the-vile drugs. 
I felt that I had obtained a new lease of life, for 
improvement set in at once. A-week later 1 was 
weighed & had gained two pounds. My weight 
has since steadily increased by the constant 
use of Grape-Nuts, and I am now better than 
I have been in years, as my friends wili all 
testify. 
In all kinds of athletic sports I notice I nave a 
+ greater reserve force than formerly, for which I 
am indebted to Grape-Nuts. Taken in modera- 
tion it is the greatest food of its kind in the ' 
world, being equally well adapted to athletes f 
and invalids.” Paul Alwin Platz, 1906 Biglow j 
Ave., Mt. Auburn, Cincinnati, O. | } 

































































THE MADE 
MOST FOR 
COMPLETE MEN 
N 
HOSIERY yous 
CHILDREN 
LINE pen 
IN BABIES. 
AMERICA. BLACKS 
SOLD COLORS 
BY FANCIES. 
ALL ALWAYS 
LEADING — 
NEW 
HOUSES THING 
EVERY TO 
WHERE. SHOW. 











Hand-Finished | 


Ribbed Underwear for Women, is the companion of 
“ Onyx.’’, Suited to the wauts of the most exacting. 
Made in Vests, Pants, Tights and Union Suits, and all 
strictly Hand-Finished. I your store can’t serve you, 


write us. (Wholesale) 


** Sole Owners.” New Yor« 























































» Point 
» Comfort 


is always the same. It is peculiar 
to itself. The traveler finds here 
generous hospitality, the cheerful 
way of looking at things, liberal 
accommodations, and comfort in 
general. 


THE CHAMBERLIN 
NOW OPEN. 


Patrons have the privilege of the 
Hampton Roads Golf & Country 
Club. 

GEO. A. KEELER, Resident Mgr. 











CHRISTMAS 


Glassware 


ready for purchasers in the shops 
needs careful inspection to determine 
quality of cutting, color and finish. 








The glass which bears this label rep- 
resents the highest standard of the 
glass-worker’s art and is made by 


DORFLINGER 


No. 915 Broadway, New York City 

















Dreams 


BY OLIVE SCHREINER 


oy Roycroft paper; 
all “tall copies,” & 
printed from theWilliam 
Morris “ Troy type.” 
Borders, initials & orna- 
ments designed by St. 
Gerome. 

Bound plainly in boards, 
price five dollars. 

A few copies on Japan 
Vellum at fifteen dol- 
lars each. - 


Che Ropcrofters 


East Aurora New York 




















IX of our half super royal “Colt’s 


Armory” Platen Presses, size four- 
| teen rd twenty-two inches inside of chase, styles 
| two and five, are used by the Roycrofters. The 
| use of this press elicited from the Chief of the 
|| Roycrofters the expression above quoted. 


: 
RESULTS.” 4 4 


We have a limited number of copies of a special 
edition of Mr. Hubbard’s famous Message to Garcia, | 


containing a semi-advertising epilogue. This is a 
fairly representative sample of the character of 


AS SHOWN SUPERB 








work capable of being produced by “Colt’s Arm- | 


ory” presses, when operated by experts. We will 


|| be glad, upon request, to furnish a copy together 


| with our catalogue ; but this offer refers specifi- 
cally to printers or publishers. 


l The only gold medal for Platen presses, the highest 


| 
| 


|| prize, has been awarded us by the jury of the Pan- 
| || American Exposition. 


~ v4 


| 253 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 936 MONADNOCK 
| BUILDING, CHICAGO. 57 SHOE LANE, LONDON 


Designers and Manufacturers of PLATEN 





| PRINTING and BMBOESING PRESSES 




















| Good Christmas Books 
| FOR SALE BY THE ROYCROFTERS 





saietd A FEW COPIES OF EACH 





MAUD $2.50 
THE GOLDEN RIVER _ 2.00 
WALT WHITMAN 2.00 
CHRISTMAS EVE 2.00 
THECITY OF TAGASTE 5.00 


AUCASSIN AND NICO- 
LITTLE JOURNEYS, ac- 


A MESSAGE TOGARCIA 
& Thirteen Other Things 2.00 


THE PHILISTINE, Vol- 








RUBAIYAT 5.00 | 


LETE 2.00 | 


cording to binding, $2, $3 & 5.00 | 


| 
} 


umes XI and XII, each 1.00 | 


THE STORY OF A PAS- 
SION, 


2. 
DREAMS, 5. 























] N f-yA 5 lI esterday 


A NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 





We endeavor to make it 





Convenient Interesting 
Unique 
One-Fifty a Year Fifteen Cents a Copy 


135 Firrh Avenue, New York 











The New York School of Expression 


(Chartered by the University of the State of New York) 
TRAINING for VOICE, BODY and MIND! 
GENEVIEVE STEBBINS, acknowledged as the 
leading exponent of Aesthetic Physical Culture, 
dramatic pupil of Mackaye and Regnier, is principal of 
the departments of Physical training & Dramatic art. 
F. TOWNSEND SOUTHWICK teaches the use of . 
the Voice for both conversation and public speak- 
ing, vocal Expression and artistic Platform Work. 
4 Eminent specialists in literature, Swedish gymnas- 
tics, preparatory elocution, fencing, etc. 
J We publish Action and Utterance, a review of elo- 
cution, etc. 
4 For full information, address the Secretary, 318 
W. 57th Street, New York. 




















| FOR A 
"WEDDING PRESENT 


| 
| 
| 


| We have a few sets of LITTLE 
| JOURNEYS, five volumes in a 
| box, bound specially in boards, 
| with leather backs and corners— 
| handsome and unique. Subjects : 


_ Price for the set, $12.50. Sent on 
| suspicion. Address 


|THE ROYCROFT SHOP 
East Aurora, N. Y. 
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SLIGHTLY 
Merson 
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THE ROYCROFTERS 


eat what they like, and do not spend 
much time thinking about it. Things 
that are palatable are the things you 
need if you live a right life. On the 
tables at the Roycroft Phalanstery 
Heinz Food Products are always in 
demand, and are always supplied. 


Heinz 57 Varieties of Pure Food Prod- 

ucts are the output of the cleanest, 
largest and best-equipped establishment of 
its kind in the world # In preparing these 
goods, purity has always been the first con- 
sideration, combined with the most rigid 
care and inspection in every department. 
W Forty-four medals awarded us at differ- 
ent expositions, including two ‘at Paris, 
1900, attest to their purity and excellence. 


ASK YOUR GROCER 
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HE photograph has not been 

considered adequate for Christ- 
mas giving. Folks have from time to 
time been fooled into thinking that 
it might be, but have always had to 
patch out with something else. You 
can understand how the work ofa 
specialist is distinctive and can be 
sufficient #¢ PIRIE MACDONALD, 
Photographer of Men, 141 Broadway, 
New } York City. 


Did 10 Shakespeare 
Play Poker? 


Nine quotations accompanied by 

poker hands, cards mounted on 
a gray mat 15 by 20 inches. Wrapped 
in transparent parchment. A decora- 
tive and unique Holiday gift. Send for 
SHAKESPEARE A LA CARTE 
CALENDAR. Prepaid, One Dollar. 


JOHNNY COLLINS 
513 Monadnock Bldg. Chicago 
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LITTLE JOURNEYS 


To TA. BOM SOF 


“Eminent Painters 


By ELBERT HUBBARD 
Comprising the following: 











1 MICHAEL ANGELO 7 ForTUNY 

2 REMBRANDT 8 Ary SCHEFFER 

8 RUBENS 9 JeaAN Francois MILLET 
4 MEISSONIER 10 JosHuUA REYNOLDS 

5 TrriaAN 11 LANDSEER 


6 AnTHoNY VAN Dyck 12 Gustave Dore 

In one volume, illustrated with 
24 reproductions on Japan Vel- 
lum. Bound by the Roycrofters 
in limp leather, satin lined, title 
inlaid. The price for the book is 
$2.00, by express, prepaid. 


THE ROYCROFTERS 
East Aurora, New York 




















Christm 








Attractive volumes suitable for gifts. Dainty, 
inexpensive, unique. On approval if desired. 
Circulars with detailed information on request. 


“The Passing of Mother's Portrait,” by Ros- 
well Field, 75 cents. 

“ Treasure Trove,” price 25 cents. 

Mr. Taylor's “The Bilioustine,” Numbers One 
and Two, each 25 cents. 

“Best Nonsense Verses,” chosen by Josephine 
Dodge Daskam, price 50 cents. 

Edition de luxe “ The Bilioustine,” price $2. 
“The Best Short Poems of the Nineteenth 
Century,” price 50 cents. 

“Blue and Gold” and “Jingle and Jangle,” by 
William S. Lord, each 50 cents. 

“Noon,” the little periodical, per year, $1. 
Montaigne’s “ Essay of Friendship”— the price 
is 25 cents. 

“To An English Sparrow,” 15 cents. 

Bound Volume Number One of “ Noon,” price 
$1.50 each. 


Uilliam Ss. Lord, Publisher, 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
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WAill 0° the MUL 


By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 





NE of the sweetest and gentlest stories 

_ ever written by that Gentle Man who once 
said, ‘‘I know what pleasure is, for I have done 
good work.” In the subtle skill of introducing 
a tender human quality into his lines, Steven- 
son stands without a rival. The long-drawn- 
out novel will never live—we want brevity, con- 
ciseness, and above all, heart. The writers who 
win hereafter will file down, just as Robert 
Louis did in his best work. George Saintsbury 
wrote of “* Will o’ the Mill,” “‘ Stevenson never 
did better work than this. It seems to me one of 
those deathless things that leap only from in- 
spired pens—great in its simplicity, and splen- 
did in its unpretentiousness.”’ 


/ 





Printed on English-made Boxmoor paper. Borders, 
initials and ornaments designed for this book by 
Samuel Warner. Regular edition bound in limp cham- 
ois, silk lined, $2.00 


A few on Imperial Japan Vellum, $10.00 














TRADE-MARK 


WE MANE ONLY 
ot OLD FASHIONED Lae 


H H ONEST-P URE 
HABANA SEGARS 


Baron De Kalb 


Henry Irving 
FEY 
John W. Merriam & Co. 


New York 





























Denslow’s 
Mother Goose 


Che First Cvition of 
Denslow’s Mother Goose is now on sale at all book-shops. 
PRICE, $1.50. 
McCLURE, PHILLIPS & CO., Publishers, N@w York. 
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